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Sir, 
before I enter wpon the affair of the 


me to call your Royal Highness’s at- 
tion, for a moment, to the servility of 
English press, and to offer you some 
arks thereon, 


Towards the end of last week a Council 
ing been held, and an Order relative 
American commerce having been 


r from Ia 
€3, together 
Ansueria 


erican Frigate and the Little Belt, per- | 





eed upon, it was, by those who merély 
w that some order of this kind was 























th, before but to come forth, taken for granted, | 
d by the tit contained a prohibition against 
Ministers, ure imports from the American States 


f Honour, o this country, by way of retaliation 
Throne a 
nt of la 
rian Fsles, 
the depu 

the fol- 


ere needed no more. The busy slaves 
the press, who endeavour even to anti- 
ate the acts of government, be they 
at they may, with their approbation, 
‘not a moment. This « measure of 


rtment of etaliation,”” as they, called it, was then 
nency of instance ef perfect ‘wisdom jm your 
it at the yal Highness’s ministers ; it was a mea- 
scifi ex ¢ become absolutely neces#iry to our 





gratitude ety as weil as our honour $ afid, indeed, 
Empire, it had not been adopted, we are told, 
the gran at the ministers would have been highly 
inst Mo- uunal. Alas! Tt was all ‘a mistake: 
Ives en “re was no such measure adopted : and, 
by speak ' Most ‘scandalous to relate! These 
of those ne writers discoveted, all in a moment, 
long ba- ‘tit would have been premature to adopt 
eagle’, mec © Measure at present ! | 
rked for 
eir che |have meationed this fact with a view 
tto theif pulting your Royal Highness upon 


it guard against the parasites of the 
“ss who (though it may be a bold as- 
on to make) are the worst of para- 
“s, even in England. Hang them 
“ay jades, they would Have done n0 
the i! Cesar had murdered their mo- 
ae said Casca of the strumpets' of 
lewd who to weep, when Caesar 

» and who shouted when he eame 





the American. non-importation act. j 





of an Order in Council to prohibit the im- 
poftation of American :produce, they had 
issued an order to strip theskin over the 
ears of the Roman Catholics, or todo any 
other thing, however tyrannical, however 
monstrous, it might have been. 


Suffer yourself not, then, Sir, to be per- 
suaded to act, in any case, from what is 
presented to you in the writings of these 
parasites. Reflect, Sir, upon the past. 
During the whole of the last twenty 
vears, these same writers have praised ait 
the measures of the government. All 
these measures were, according to them, 
the fruit of consummate wisdom. “Yet, 
these measures have, at last, produced a 
state of things exactly the contrary of 
what was wished for and expected. All 
the measures which have led to the vic- 
tories and conquests of France, that have 
led to her exaltation, that have produced 
all that we now behold in our own situa- 
tion, the paper-money not excepted ; ail 
these measures have received, in their 
turn, the unqualified approbation of ‘tlie 
parasites of the press. ‘Ioknow and beat 
in mind this fact, will be, I am certain, 


sufficient to guard your Royal Highness 


against forming your opinion of measures 
from what may be said of them by this 
tribe of time-serving writers, who have 
been one of the principal causes of that 
state of things in- Europe, which is, even 
with themselves, the burden of incessant 
and unavailing lamentation. Buonaparté! 
« The Corsican Tyrant”! The “ towering 
« despot,” Bnonaparté! Alas! Sir, the 
fault is none of his, and all the abuse be- 
stowed upon him should go in another di- 
rection. The fault is im those, who con- 
trived and whoencouraged the war against 
the Republicans of France; and, amongst 
them, there are in all the world none to 


equal the parasites of the English press. 


In retarning, now, to the affair of the 
American frigate and the Little Belt, the 
first thing would be to ascertain, which 
vessel fred the first shot, The Commanders 
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on oth sides deny having fired first; 
and, if their words are thus at variance, the 
decisions of Courts of Inquiry will do little 
im the way of settling the point. ‘This 
fact, therefore, appears to me not eapable 
of being decided. There ts no court 
wherein totry it. We donot ackuow- 
ledge a court in America, and the Ameri- 
cans do not acknowledge a court here. 
Each government believes its own officer, 
or its own courts of inquiry ; and, if the 
belief of the American government is op- 
posed to what ours believe, there is no de- 
ciston but by an appeal to arms. But, 
there is amuch better way of setthng the 
matter; aud that ts to say no more about it, 
whicli may be done without any stain upon 
the honour of either party. And this is the 
more desirable, if the supposed attack 
upon the Little Belt can possibly be made, 
in sume general settlement of disputes, to 
form a sett-off against the aflair of the 
Chesapeake. 


Yet, may it please your Royal High- 
ness, there is a view of this matter which 
itis very necessary for you to take, and 
which will never be taken by any of the 
political parasites in this country. We 
are accustomed to speak of this supposed 
attack upon the Little Belt, as if it had 
taken place oué at sea, and as if there had 
been no alledged provocation ever given to 
the American ships of war. But, Sir, the 
Americans alledge, that the Little Belt 
was found in their waters; that she was 
one of a squadron that formed a sort of 
blockade of their coast; that this squadron 
stopped, rummaged, and insulted their 
merchantmen; and, that in many cases, 
it,seized and carried away their own peo- 
ple out of their own ships within sight of 
their own shores. The way for us to 
judge of the feelings that such acts were 
calculated to inspire in the bosoms of the 
Americans, is, to make the case our own 
for a moment; to suppose an American 
squadron off our coast, stopping, rummag- 
ing and insulting our colliers, and, in 
many cases, taking away their sailors to 
serve them ; to be exposed to the loss of 
life in that service; and, at the yer; least, 
to be taken from their calling and their 
families and friends. 


Your Royal Highness would, I trust, 
risk even your life rather than suffer this 
with impunity ; and you would, Lam sure, 
look upon your people as uaworthy of 
existence, if they were not ready to bieed 
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in such a cause. Your Royal Hight 

sees, | am fully persuaded, but one si, 

the question, with regard to Amer, 

The venal prints present you with pi 
cations made by the enemies of the me, 
present in power in America; that jj, 
say, by the opposition of that county 
Fsut, the fact is, that ali parties agree 
their complaints against our seizure of thes 
seamen, with instances of which thy 
public prints abound. ‘This is a thing 

completely without a parallel, that q 
can hardly bring oneself to look upo; 
as areality. For an American vessel, 
meet a packet between Cork and Brisy 
and take out some of her sailors and cary 
them away to the East or West Indies 
die or be killed, is something so monstio 
that one cannot bring ourself to fee] as if 
} were real. Yet, this 1s no more than wha 
the Americans complain of ; and, if ther 
be good ground, or only slight ground; i 
there be any ground at all, for such com 
plaint, the affair between the America 
Frigate and the Little Belt is by no mea 
a matter to be wondered at. I beg you 
Royal Highness to consider how many fe 
milies in the American States have beet 
made unhappy by the impressment @ 
American seamen; how many parti 
have been thus deprived of their so 
wives of their husbands, and childrend 
their fathers; and, when you have ® 
considered, you will not, I am sure, be sit 
prized at the exultation that appear 
have been felt in America at the resuld 
the affair with the Little Belt. 


As a specimen of the complaints of it 
dividuals upon this score, I here insert 
letter from an unfortunate ingpressed Amt 
rican, which letter I take-from the Ne 
York Public Advertiser,of the 31st of Juif 

“ Port Royal, Jamaica, 30 June, \8!! 
« —Mr. Snowden, I hope you will Me 
« good as to publish these few lines.—’ 
«« Edwin Bouldin, was impressed out of the 
“ barque Columbus, of Elizabeth (" 
« Captain Traftor, and carried on bot 
“ his Britannic majesty’s brig Rhodian,# 
« Montego Bay, commanded by  #p* 
“ Mobary—He told me my protect 
“was of no consequence, he would bi 
“ me whether or not. I was born in > 
“ timore and served my time with Mess" 
“Smith and Buchanan. I hope * 
“ friends will do something for me  § 
“ my clearance, for I do not like to * 
“ any other country but my own, whic ; 
“ am willing to serve, I am now 9) 
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yal Highne 


UL ONE side 


of the forecastle and stationed captain of 
‘Il because I will not enter.—They re- 


ei oa quest of me to goon board niy coun. 
of the meas tryv’s ships to list men, which I refused 
ca; that i : 1) do, and was threatened to be punished 
hat coun jor it. ——I remain a true citizen of the 
ties acres’ United states of America, Epwin Bout- 
eizure of thes piv.” -—This, may it please your Royal 
which the ighness, 18 merely a specimen. The 
is a thing ubli¢ prints in America abound with do- 
lel, that os ynents of a similar i A 3 and thus 
look upor he resentment of the whole nation is kept 


ive, and wound up to a pitch hardly to 


“al Vesse| 
e described. 


¢ and Brisy 
rs and cary 
Test Indies y 
SO monstrg 
to feel as ify 
re than wha 
and, if ther 
it ground; if 
or such com 
re America 
by no meal 

I beg you 
yw many fe 
; have bees 
ressment d 
any parents 

their sons 
children 
ou have # 
sure, be sul 

appears W 
he result d 


Astonishment: is expressed, by some 
persons, in this country, that the Ameri- 
ans appear to like the Emperor Napo- 
on better than our government; bat, if 
be considered, that the Emperor Na- 
oleon does not give rise to complaints 
uch as those just quoted, this astonish- 
ent will cease. Men dislike those who 
o them injury, and they dislike those 
host who do them most injury. In 
ttling the point, which is most the friend 
f real freedom, Napoleon or our Govern- 
ent, there might, however, be some dif- 
erence of opinion in America, where the 
people are free to speak and write as well 
s to think, and where there are no persons 
hose trade it is to publish falshoods. 
but, whatever error any persons might be 
'd into upon this subject, the consequence 
0 us would be trifling, were it not for the 
eal solid grounds of complaint that are in- 
essantly staring the American people in 
he face. There may be a very harsh 


aints of ine . . . . ® 
espotism in France for any thing that 


ere insertt tugs 

essed Amt ey know to the contrary ; though they 
. the New re not a people to be carried away by 
Ist of July, ere names. They are a people likely to 


itdown coolly and compare the present 












June, 181! id cc 
| will be# em of France with its state under the 
> lines.) pourbons ; likely to compare the present 
1 out of the ituation of the great mass of the people 
beth City, vith their former situation; and extremely 
on board ikely not to think any the worse of Na- 
hodian, it poleon for his having sprung from parents 
by capt hy amble as those of their Jefferson or 
rotectio mete But, if they should make up 
vould hart tir minds to asettled conviction of there 
en in th "§ @ military despotism in France, 
th Messts 4 will, though they regret its existence, 
hope °! i. ike it less than they will any other 
me to g@ 4 tem, from which they receive more an- 
e to st Mm, Yance; and in this they do no more 
n, which! tr follow the dictates of human nature, 
w capiaid ich, in spite of all the wishes of man, 


Will stjlj Continue the same. 
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The disposition of the American people 
towards England and towards France is a 
matter of the greatest importance, and 
should, therefore, be rightly understood 
by your Royal Highness, who has it in 
your power to restore between America 
and England that harmony, which has so 
long been disturbed, and which is so ne- 
cessary to save the remains of freedom in 
the world. I here present to you, Sir, 
some remarks of a recent date (25 July,) 
published in an American print, called 
the “ Battimore America.’ You will 
see, Sir, that the writer deprecates a war 
with England ; he does not deceive him- 
self or his readers as to its dangers; he 
makes a just estimate of the relative means 
of the two nations; and, I think your 
Roya! Highness will allow, that he is not 
ignorant of the real situation of England. 
I cannot help being earnest in my wishes 
that your Royal Highness would be pleas- 
ed to bestow some attention upon these 
remarks. They are, as a composition, not 
unworthy of the honour; but, what ren- 
ders them valuable is, that they do really 
express the sentiments of all the moderate 
part of the people in America; they ex- 
press the sentiments which predominate 
in the community, and upon which your 
Royal Highness may be assured the Ame- 


S 
rican government will act : 


«* God forbid that we should have war 
«with England, or any other nation, if 
“we can avoid it. For 1 am not of the 
“temper of that furious federalist, who 
« would have unfurled the American co- 
“ours long ago against’ a less offender. 
«T had rather see her starry flag floating 
“in the serenity of a calm atmosphere 
“ than agitated and obscured in the clouds, 
«the smoke and flashes of war. But if 
“‘ Britain’s unchangeable jealousy of the 
prosperity of others, her obdurate pride 
«and enmity to us, should proceed upon 
« pretence of retaliating upon what she 
« has forced, to more violent and avowed 
“attacks, 1 trust that your older and 
« younger Ameficans will meet her with 
« equal spirit, and give her blow for blow. 
«] have never expected her to abstain 
« from injury while our merchants had a 
“ship or our country a seaman upon the 
¢ ocean, by any sense of justice—but have 
«trusted only to the adverse circum- 
« stances of her state, to restrain ber vio- 
« Jence and continue our peace. Heaven 
« grant that it. may be preserved, and if 
« possible without the distress of her own 
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“partly innocent people. But if her 
« crimes will not allow it; if urged by 
« the malignant passions she has long in- 
« dulged, and now heightened by revenge, 
« she throws off all restraint, and looseas 
« war in all its rage upon us, then, as she 
« has shed blood like water, give her blood 
« vo drink inrighteous judgment.—I know 
« too, well, that we must suffer with her. 
“ Dreadful neeessity only justifies the 
“contest. I call you not, young Ameri- 
« cans, to false glory, to spoil and triumph. 
« You must lay down your lives, endure 
« defeat, loss and captivity, as the varying 
«fate of war ordains. But this must not 
“appal you. Prepare for it, with upsub- 
‘mitting spirit, renew the combat, tll 


‘‘ your great enemy, like the whale of the | 


“deep, weakened with many wounds, 
« yields himself up a prey to smaller foes 
“ on hisown element. This, by the erder 
‘ of Providence, has been the case before. 
‘* When they possessed the sea in full se- 


“curity, our sailors issued out in a few | 


“small barks, mounted with the pieces 
“dug from the rubbish of years, and 


‘‘ scanty stores of ammunition, seized their | 


“trade, and bafiled their power. From 
“such beginnings grew a numerous shiip- 


. > ' 4 
“ping, that fearlessly braved them oa 


“their own coasts, aud on every sea; 
“ that brought plenty into the land, and 
““at once armed and enriched it. What 
“ shall prevent this again? Have our ene- 
“mies grown stronger, or we become 
“weaker? Or has Heaven dropped its 
“ sceptre, and rules no more by justice 
“and mercy? We are now three times as 
“‘many as in 1775, when we engaged 
“them before. Our territory is greatly 
“ enlarged, and teems with new and useful 
“products. Cotton, formerly known only 
“to the domestic uses of a part of the 
“« people in two or three States, is now in 


“suficiency to supply clothing to all | 


‘¢ America, and from its lightness can be 
“* easily conveyed by land to every quarter. 
«* Wool, flax and hemp are furnished in 
“‘mcreasing quantities. every day.—Ma. 
“« chines for every work, manufactories for 
“ every useful article, are invented and es- 
“ tablishing continually. Large supplies. 
“< of salt, sugar and spirits are provided for 
*« in the western countries, and can never 
“be wanting on the sea coast. Lead, 
*“ iron, powder and arms we have in abun- 
“ dance—parks of artillery for the field 
“and fortifications—magazines and arses 
“nals ready formed and increasing—a 
* sufficient force of disciplined troops and 








. 


« instructed officers to become the basis yj 
« larger armies—a number of ships of wa 
“ with men and officers trained and ns 
pared for naval enterprize—a peop} 
ready in the spirit of independence, 1, 
rush against the enemy that wronys api 
challenges them—a government formed, 
established, operating all round, wih 
every material for intelligence, dire. 
“ tion and power—revenues, Credit, cvrif. 
« dence-—good will at home and abroad 
justice and necessity obliging, and 


“« Heaven, I hépe, approving.—It is 


‘ common opinion that our enemies are 
“ stronger; but this appears an illusion, 
“‘ from the fleets of other nations having 
“been vanquished one’ by one, aid lef 
“the ocean, Her strength has not in. 
“ creased in proportion. She indeed pos. 
«« sesses a thousand ships of war, but no 
“increase of people. Her commerce is 
« distressed, her manufactures pining, her 
“finances sinking under wrecoverable 
“debits; her gold and silver gone, ber 
paper depreciating; her credit tailing— 
“depending upon other countries for 
“food, for materials of manufacture, for 
“supplies for her navy; her wants i 
“ creasing ; her means lessening. Every 
“island and, post she takes demands more 
‘“from ber, divides-her torce, imcreas 
“ her expence, adds to ber cares, and mu) 
“ tiplies her dangers, Mer government's 
‘embarrassed, her people distracted, het 
“ seamen unhappy and ready to leave he 
“every moment. ‘The American C00 
“merce has been a staff of support, bus 
“will now, become a> sword to wound 
“ her.—Instead of supplying, we shall 
“ take her colonies, Her West India po 
sessions will-be able to cantribute i 
“thing; their labour’s torned to rae 
“bread. Their trade stopped as it passe 
our coast; obliged to make a further 
‘ division of her forces, her European ene 
mies will seize the opportunity to break 
“ upon her there. Ireland isin a fermett 
“ and must be watched. The East Indits 
“ bode a hurricane. She is exposed to 
“ jury in a thousand places, and has » 
“strength equak to the extension. She 
« may inflict some. wounds om us, but they 
“cannot go deep; while every blow 
“ receives in such a crisis may go te het 
vitals. She will encounter usin desp#' 
we shall meet her with hope @ 
alacrity.—The first oceasion that bas 
presented, proved this fact ; though the 
sottishness.of her Federal .Republica® 
attempted to prevent the volunteer ¢” 
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the basis of 


MPS Of war, 

d and Dre. a“ proof of our inability to procure men.— | 
—A people « Had we impressed, as Englend does all 
endence, 1) «her crews, what would it have proved 
WHOD ys and « by the same logic? 
ent formed, ' « An Orv American.” 


bund, with 


ace, direc. Such, Sir, are the sentiments of the peo- 




















edit, confi. ipleof America. Great pains are taken b 

d abroad. our venal writers to cause it to be beliey- 
ging, and ed, that the people are divided, and that 
It is q Mr. Madison is in great disrepute. This, 
MEMIeS are as 1 had the honour to observe to you be- 
10 ilusion, fore, is no More than a continuation of the 
ms having series of deceptions practised upon this 
©, aid ef nation for the last twenty years with such 
a3 10t in. complete and such fatal success. If, in- 
ndeed po. deed, the Americans were to say as much 
ar, but no of Ireland, there might be some justifica- 
mmerce js tion for the assertion ; but, there is no fact 
ining, her to justify the assertion as applied to Ame- 
ecoverable rica, in the whole extent of which we 


hear not of a single instance of any person 


gone, ber 
acting in defiance of the law : no procla- 


t failing 


niries for mations to prevent the people from meet- 
acture, for ing; no calling out of troops to disperse 
Wants is the people ; no barracks built in any part 
x. Every of the country; no force to protect the 
ands more government but simply that of the law, 
increases aud none to defend the country but a po- 
,and mul pulation of proprietors voluntarily bearing 
TomMent's arms. There can be no division in Ame- 
acted, her rea for any length of time ; for, the mo- 
leave her ment there is a serious division, the govern. 
can Cou ment must give way: those who rule, rule 
port, bub solely by the wilt of the people: they 
oO wound whave no power which they do not derive 
we shall inmediately from that source 3 and, there- 
ladia pos lore, when the government of that country 
ibute no declares against us, the people declare 
to raise against us 1a the same voice, 
it passes 
a further The infinite pains which have been 
ean elie taken, in this country, to create a belief, 
to break that the American President has been 
| ferment rendered unpopular by the pablications of 
st Indies Mr. Suita, whom he had displaced, can 
eq] to I hardly have failed to produce some effect 
] has no upon the mind of your Royal Highness, 
yn. She “specially as it is to be presomed, that the 
but they ‘ame movers have been at work in all the 
low she Ways at their command. I subjoin, for 
. ta het the perasal of your Royal Highness, an 
despair; dress to this Mr. Smith; and, from it, 
pe and you will perceive, that, by ‘some of his 
that bas Countrymen at least, he is held in that 


wagh the contempt, which his meanness and his 
wnpotent malice so richly merit. “And, 
ir, I am persuaded, that his perfity will 
meet with commendation in no ¢ pantry 
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«fering of our seamen to Decatur, asa {upon earth but this, and in this only 
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amongst those, who have always been 
ready to receive with open arms, any one 
guilty of treason against his country, be his 
character or conduct, in other respects, 
what it might. This person appears to 
have received no injury but what arose 
from the loss of a place which he was 
found unfit to fill, and from which he 
seems to have been removed in the gentlest 
possible manner. Yet, in revenge for this, 
he assaults the character of the President, 
he discloses every thing upon which he 
can force a misconstruction; and, after 
all, afier having said all he is able to say 
of the conduct of the President, whose 
confidence he seems to have possessed for 
nearly eight years, he brings forth nothin 
worthy of blame, except it be the indis- 
cretion in reposing that very confidence. 
The publication of Mr. Smith is calculated 
to raise Mr. Madison and the American 
government in the eyes of the world ; for, 
how pure, how free from all fault must the 
government be, if a Secretary of State, 
who thus throws open an eight years’ his- 
tory of the cabinet, can tell nothing more 
than this man, animated by malice ex- 
ceeding that of a cast-off coquet, has been 
able to tell! 


The praises, which have, in our public 
prints, been bestowed upon the attempted 
mischief of this Mr. Smith, are by no 
means calculated to promote harmony 
with America, where both the govern- 
ment and the people will judge of our 
wishes by these praises. This man is noto- 
riously the enemy of the American go- 
vernment, and, therefore, he is praised here. 
This is not the way to prove to the Ames 
rican government, that we are its Sriends, 
and that it does wrong to prefer Napoleon 
tous. That we ought to prefer the safety 
and honour of England to all other things 
is certain; and, if the American govern- 
ment aimed any blow at these, it would 
become our duty to destroy that govern- 
ment if we could. But, Sir, I suspect, that 
there are some persons in this country, who 
hate the American government because it 
suffers America to be the, habitation of 
freedom. For this cause, I am satisfied, 
they would gladly, if they could, annihi- 
late both government and people ; and, 
in my mind there is not the smallest doubt, 
that they hate Napoleon beyond all des- 

iption less than they hate Mr. Jefferson 
or Mr. Madison. This description of 
persons @re hostile to the existence of 
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liberty any where, and that, too, for 
reasons which every one clearly un- 
derstands. While any part of the earth 
remains untrodden by slaves, they are not 
at heart’s ease. They hate the Emperor 
Napoleon because they fear him; but, 
they hate him still more because they see 
in his conquests a tendency to a re- 
forming result. They are the mortal 
enemies of freedom, in whatever part of 
the globe she may unfurl her banners. 
No matter what the people are who shout 
for freedom; no matter of what nation 
or climate ; no matter what Janguage they 
speak ; and, on the other hand, the enemy 
of freedom is invariably, by these persons, 
hailed as a friend. Such persons are na- 
tually averse from any measures that tend 
to restore barmony between this country 
and America, which they look upon as 
a rebel against their principles. What 
such persons would wish, is, that America 
should exclude not only from her ships, 
but also from her soil, all British subjects 
without distinction. ‘This would exactly 
suit their tyrannical wishes. This would 
answer one of their great purposes. But, 
is. they never will see. No government 
erica would dare to attempt it, The 
very proposition would, as it ought to do, 
brit universal execration down upon the 
head of the proposer. 


The charge against the Americans of 
entertaining a partiality for the Emperor of 
France is one well worthy of atten. 
tion ; because, if it were true, it would 
naturally have much weight with your 
Royal Highness.. But, from the Address 
to Mr. Smith, which I subjoin, you will 
perceive, that the same men in Awerica, 
who complain the most loudly of Great 
Britain, condemn, in unqualified terms, 
the system of government existing in 
France. And, which is of much more in- 
terest, Mr. Jerrenson himself (supposed 
tobe the great founder and encourager of 
the partiality for France) expresses the 
saine seniiments, as appears froma letter 
of his, which I also subjoin. : 

With these papers before you, Sir, it will, 
I think, be impossible for you to form a 
Wrong judgment as to the real sentiments 
of the Americen government and people ; 
and, Iam persuaded -that you will per- 
ceive, that every measure, tending to 


widen the breach. between the two coun- 


tries, can answer no purpose but that of 
favoring the views of France. Even the 
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Order in Council, issued on the 7th instant, 
will, 1 fear, have this tendency, whi: j: 
cannot possibly do ourselves any yood, 
The impossibility of supplying the Weg 
India Islands with lumber and _ provisions 
from our own North American Province; 
is notorious. The Order, therefore, w;)) 
merely impose a tax upon the consumer, 
without shifting, in any, degree worth no. 
tice, the source of the supply. And, in. 
deed, the measure will serve to shew why 
we would do if we could. 


There is one point,relative to the in. 
tercourse between America and Eng!ani, 
of which I am the more desirous to speak, 
because I have heretofore myself emer. 
tained and promulgated erroneous notions 
respecting it: I allude, to the necessity of 
the former being supplied with woollens 
by the latter. Whence this error arose, 
how it has been removed from my 
mind, and what is the real state of the 
fact, your Royal Highness will gather 
from the Preface (hereunto subjoines) to 
an American work on Sheep and Wool, 
which IJ, some time ago, republished, as the 
most likely means of effectually eradica- 
ing an error which I bad contributed to 
render popular, and the duration of which 
might have been injurious to the county, 
This work, if I could hope that yout 
Royal Highness would condescend to pe 
ruse it, would leave no doubt in your 
mind, that America no longer stands !n 
absolute need of English wool or woollens; 
that, if anether pound of wool, in aly 
form, were never to be imported by ber, 
it would be greatly to her advantage; 
and, in short, that it comports with the 
plans of her most enlightened statesmen 
not less than with her interests and the 10 
terests of humanity, that she should no 
longer be an importer of. this formerly 
necessary of life. This, Sir, is not one o 
the most trifling of the many recent revo 
lutions in the affairs of the world ; and, ' 
is one, which, thougl: wholly overlooked 
by such statesmen as Lord Sheffield, i8 
well worthy of the serious consideratio! 


of your Royal Highness. 


There is no way, in which America » 
now dependent upon us, or upon we 
other country. She has every thing get 
in herself that she need to have. Her 8° 
produces all sorts. of corn in, abundance 
and, of sume sorts, two crops in the ys 
upon the same ground. ool and # , 
she produces with as much facility 45 * 
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>. She supplies us with cotton. She 
448 wine of her own production; and, it 
ijl not be long, before she will have the 
ilof the olive. To attempt to bind such 
country in the degrading bonds of the 
ustom- house is folly, and almost an out- 
age upon nature. In looking round the 
orld; in viewing its slavish state; in 
ooking at the miserable victims of Euro-.- 
mean oppression, who does not exclaim: 
‘Thank God, she camot so be bound !”’ 

policy, om our part, that would have 
prolonged her dependence would have 


been, duubtless, more agreeable to her 


people, who, like all other people, love 
their ease, and prefer the comfort of the 
resent day to the happiness of posterity. 
Ve might easily have caused America to 
be more commercial ; but, of this our po- 
icy was afraid ; and our jealousy has ren- 
dered ber an infinite service. By those 
measures of ours, which produced the for- 

er non-importation act, we taught her to 
have recourse to her own soil and her own 
hands for the supplying of her own wants; 
and then, as now, we favoured the policy 
of Mr. Jeflerson, whose views have been 
adopted and adhered to by his successor 
in the Presidential chair. 


The relative situation of the two coun- 
tries is now wholly changed. . Americano 
longer stands in abSolute need of our manv- 
factures. Weare become a debtor rather 
than a creditor with her; and, if the pre- 
sent non-importation act continue in force 
another year, the ties of commerce will be 
so completely cut asunder as never more 
to have mueh effect.. In any case they 
hever.can be any thing resembling what 
they formerly were ; and, if we are wise, 
our views and measures will change with 
the change in the state of things. We 
shall endeavour, by-all honourable means, 
to keep well with America, and to attach 
her to us by new ties, the ties of common 
interest and unclashing pursuits. We shall 
anticipate those events which nature points 
cut: the absolute independence of Mexi- 
co, and, perhaps, of most of the West In- 
dia Islands. .We shall there invite her 
Population to hoist the banners of free- 
dom ; and, by that means, form a coun- 
erpoise to the power of the Emperor of 
France. ‘This, at which I take but a mere 
yen Would be a work worthy of your 

yal Highness, and would render your 
hame great while you live, and dear to 
aller ages. The times demand a great 
and far-seeing policy. This little Island, 
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cut off, as she will be, from all the world, 
cannot, I am persuaded, retain her inde- 
pendence, unless she now exert her ener- 
gies in something other than expeditions 
to the continent of Europe, where every 
creature seeins to be arrayed in hostility 
against her, ‘The mere colonial sysiem is 
no longer suited to her state nor toihe state 
of Europe. A system that would combine 
the powers of England with those of Ame- 
rica, and that would thus set liberty to 
wage war with despotism, dropping the 
Custom House and ail its pitiful regula» 
tions as out of date, woold give new lile 
to an ensiaved world, and would ensure 
the independence of England for a time 
beyond calcuiation. But, Sir, even to de- 
liberate upon a system of policy like this, 
requires no commen portion of energy. 
There are such stubborn prejudices and 
more stubborn private interests to encoun- 
ter and overcome, that I should despair of 
success without a previous and radical 
change of system athome; but, satisfied 
I'am, that, to produce that change, which 
would intallibly be the ground work of 
all the rest, there needs nothing but the 
determination, firmly adhered to, of your 
Royal Highness. 


To tell your Royal Highness what I 
expect to see take place would be usgless : 
whether we are to hail a change of system, 
or are to lose all hope of it, cannot be 
long in ascertaining. If the former, a 
short delay will be amply compensated 
by the event; andgif the latter, the fact 
will always be ascertained too soon. 

Iam, &c. &c. 
W™. Copspett. 
State Prison, Newgate, 
Thursday, 12th September, 1811. 


—_ 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Tatavenra’s Wars. The wars of Ta- 
lavera, seem to travel at a slower and still 
slower pace towards that deliverance of 
Europe, which Mr. Percevar seemed, im 
May last, so confidently to anticipate. An 
effort has been made by the hireling 
writers to keep up the delusion of their 
dupes, by telling them, that tle Viscount 
was going soon to do something ; that he had 
a vast plan in his eye; that, it was sus- 

ected, that he was going to take Rodrigo 
3. a siege, and Salamanca by a coup-de- 
main! Now, however, these stories have 
died away, and the Viscount, who regu- 
larly filled a column or two of every hit 
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ling print, seems fast sinking out of sight. 
The Comet has completely eclipsed 
him: the Lottery people have dropped 
the latter and taken up the former as a 
catch-word to their pulls ——But, though 
the noble Viscount and his forees make 
less noise in the hired news-papers than 
formerly, they are, we may be assured, 
not less efficient upon the pay list: it does 
not require less expence, less taxation 
upon us, to keep them on foot, than it did 
many months ago. The people of Eng- 
land sweat for the war in the Peninsula, 
whatever may be the pace at which that 
war advances. The French are said to 
be sending forward reinforcements. To 
any extent I do not believe this to be 
true; and the reason why I do not be- 
lieve it is, that recent events have shown 
that they have quite enough force already 
to keep the Lord Marshal Conde de Vi- 
miera from advancing, and even to push 
him back when necessary, and that it is 
manifestly the most foolish thing that 
Napoleon can do to put an end to the 
wars of Talavera, which cost us so many 
thousands of men and so many millions of 
money every year; and which, though 
we have had many drains-in our time, is 
the greatest that the country ever expe- 
rienced. [t must be the object of Napo- 


leon to exhaust England; to impoverish | 


her; to cause as many of her able men 
as possible tobe killed; to cause the peo- 
ple to be weighed down by tax upon tax ; 
to cause the paper-money to increase 
faster than in its natural progress; and, to 
secure all this, what can equal tbe war in 
the Peninsula? We have never seen 
Napoleon indulge his passions at the ex- 
pence of his unerests. _We have often 
seen hin patiently suffering what our 
empty politicians, our miserable, petty, 
petulant crew of politicians cailed disgrace, 
in order to be able to strike, at last, the 
heavy, the sure, the home, the mortal 


blow. This we have seen im many in- | 


stances; and, therefore, I see no reason 
why we should not conclude, that the 
prolonging of the war in the Peninsula, 
which 18 so clearly pointed out by bis in- 
terest, does not make a pert of his settled 
plan. For my own part, at any rate, I 
mustdo inthis as in all similar cases 3 
namely, judge of another’s wishes b 

what would be my own ; and, if I were 
in the place of Napoleon, especially if my 
ultimate object were to invade and subdue 
Engtand or freland, I should deem it a 
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lavera’s wars. I should say to myselj. 
“there is a country that I want to invade 
«and subdue, but it 1s strong and rich, | 
“must first exhaust it: I must draiy 
“ away its men aud money: yet, how an, 
«Ito do this, for I cannot get. at any of 
“« its territories, and Cannot meet its flee 
« upon the sea? IfI could get my mighiy 
“armies to bear upon this country, | 
“could soon overwhelm i.” — How 
should I bless my stars, if, in the midst 
of this difficulty, I was told of a scheine 
for drawing the men out of this country 
that I could not get at, to fight my a- 
mies in a third country, to which | had 
access by land! And, should I not bea 
most’stupid politician, if I did not take 
care to feed and nurse such a war, wuiil 
my enemy should be completely ex- 
hausted; until all his ablest men bad beea 
killed, and a great part of his wealih ex. 
pended in a way never to return to hin 
again ?—-—hese are my reasons for not 
believing that any very. great retufore- 
ments have been sent into Spain by Ma 
poleon. An attack will, A dare say, be 
made upon the Lord Marshal loug belore 
“the end of the year; the French may, 
perhaps, force him to retreat again to tle 
lines of Torres Vedras, ativer having (e- 
stroyed many thousands of bis men and 
caused a monstrous expenditure on ovr 
part. ‘This is possible, and, if possible, tt 
will be done; but, if they drive our army 
back to their old lodgings, there they will 
leave them for a while; nay, they will 
invite them out again, as Massena did 
before; and thus they will keep up the 
war, a8 long it suits their pospose. This 
they will do, if they can; and, yet, there 
are men, or, rather, two-legged brutes, in 
England, to rejoice at what they deem the 
ability of the French to drive our army 
out of Portugal !——Moge of this in my 
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next. 
W™. COBBE'T. 
Siate Prison, Newgate, Friday, 
September 13, 1811. — 





AMERICA, 

An Address to Rosert Smitu, late Secretwy 
of Stute to the President, on his publica 
sions against the latter. From the 
New York Public Advertiser, 30th Ju'y 
1811. 


To Rosent Smite. 
THE people of the United States, 
whom you have appealed from the dec’ 
sion of theit President, will mot be 
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lerateful to you for the compliment you 
have paid their understandings, in believ- 
Sng them capable of estimating the merits 
the controversies, which have termi- 
pated in your resignation of the office of 
secretary of State. —Until enlightened by 
our address, they could perceive nothing 
ju that resignation but the change of one 
ninister for another; a change, which 
ven had it been made by the direct au- 
thority of the President, he would have 
wed no account of to any human being. 
Bh the theory and the practice of our 
onstitution recognize him, subject to the 
negative of the Senate only, as the ulti- 
mate judge of the propriety and expe- 
Kliency of exercising this authority. Re- 
Bponsible as he is for the conduct of his 
ministers, to public opinion, and to the 
Jaw, it is immaterial whether it be defect 
wf talent or integrity discovered in them, 
ra mere difference of opinion on public 
nen and public measures; whether it be 
tle detection of gross incapacity or dis- 
lonesty, or a Variance in judyment upon 
B purase ina public letter, he is not bound 
lo assign to his Constituents the reasons 
ani motives which may induce him to 
lisplace one agent, and appoint another. 
Pull less does he owe an account of a 
ehange etfeeted by the voluntary resigna- 
tion of an officer, over whose inclinations 
he can have no rightfal controul. In such 
A case, it is for the officer himself, if he 
leems his personal giicfs in any way 
connected with the public interests, to apo- 
Jogize in the best mode in his power, for 
leserting the service of his country. This 
tak you have undertaken to perform. 
but instead of satisfactorily accounting 
Por your resignation, which in my humble 
ulgment you have failed to do, you have 
iwoked the attention ‘of the people to a 
ll of accusation: against Mr. Madison, 
‘hich, though professing to be “ a plain 
_Unvarnished tale,’ is drawn with all 
“e crattiness and sabtility of a special 
pieader, and whatever credit it may re- 
ct apon your head, dishonours your 
heart. The magnanimity of the people 
o! this country thas already pronounced 
Jidgment upon the rancoroas malice 
‘lich stains every page of your address, 
wale: ee with greedy delight 
te deseiaa fey ages sy mes of human na- 
me ie — the unsuspecting ~ 
Published confidential intercourse, an 
(econ to the world as important ose" 
v4 Panes delinquency.—Another 
res which mark your elaborate 
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[ performance is the extreme anxiety you 
have manifested to ajtract the favor of 
those.who have charged the administra- 
tion with being under the controul or in- 
fluence of France. To the distempered 
jealousy of these men you have furnished 
the aliment upon which it lives. You 
have fanned anew the dying flames of 
their political zeal, and furnished them 
with weapons, compared with which those 
wielded by Randolph and Pickering, are 
puny indeed. You have stooped to the 
degradation of propitiating the resentment 





of these men by attempting to offer them 
in sacrifice the immolated reputation of 
Mr. Madison. But the victim is not yet 
bound—the sacrifice is not yet completed, 
and public indignation steps in between 
you and your intended victim. Nor will 
you succeed in conciliating the favour of 








those who have repeatedly branded you 
with the foul imputation of being sold to 
France, by attempting to prove that Mr. 
Madison’ is more of a Frenchman than 
yourself. Notwithstanding the ardent 
zeal with which you have laboured to un- 


dermine his well earned reputation, your 


own couscience must te!! you that subser- 
viencev and submission to France are not 
ine most {la*ranut errors of our policy.— 
‘the time was when you yourself could 
avow, that in aiming to wipe away this 
imputation, our government had inclined 


| snore to the views and interests of Britain, 





| conduct of France. 


than to those of France; and that in the 
comparative account current of injuries 
and insults, those inflicted by the former, 

reatly exceeded in amount, those re- 
ceived from the latter. No true American 
will pretend to justify or palliate the mis- 
Her policy towards 
this country has been not only extremely 
flagitious and unjust, but to the last degree 
foolish and absurd.—But our propensity 
has been rather to amplify and exag- 
gerate, than rigorously to scan the nature 
of this injustice and this impolicy. All 
our ancient colonial. ideas have been re- 
vived; and the anti-gallican prejudices 
of this country have never, since our In- 
dependence, been more live and watchful. 
This pre-disposition of the public mind 
has been greatly strengthened by the re- 
establishment of despotism in France after 
the bright prospect which had appeared 
of its final extinction, The people have 
not unwisely concluded that the fraits of 
this bitter tree cannot be good, and they 
put no confidence in the professions of re- 
gard for the liberty of the seas coming 
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from the man who has destroyed all the in- 
stitutions of civil freedom within bis reach. 
But do not suffer yourself to suppose, sir, 
that though you have arttully availed 
yourself of this state of public opimon, 
and theugh the offering you have made to 
the malignant genius of federalism ts more 
acceptable than the gift of your predeces- 


sors in the path of apostacy, that therefore | 


vour treachery will be more succe:sful 
than theirs. You were not born cither to 
create or destroy governments, If you 
have stepped from your limited 
usefulness for the latter purpose, fatal ex- 
perience will soon convince you that you 


have passed the bounds of your genius, | 
and that you will never be able to rise to | 


fame and power upon the ruins of that im- 
perishable monument of worth and ho- 
nour, erected with the Jabours of forty 
years exclusively devoted to the public 
service, decorated with all those accom- 
plishments which dignify human nature, 
and unblemished by the stain of vice or 
the commotions of passion.—You state in 
the introduction to your letter that the 
proffered mission to Russia affords “ de- 
“ monstrative proof of Mr. Maidisou’s con- 
“ fidence in you as to fidelity and as to 
“capacity in pubiic affairs.’ Whence 


i -, ¥ 
sphere of 
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then your griefs, and what the necessity of | 


pate disclosing collisions of opinion 
etween yourselves and the President ; 
and those also touching our pending dif- 
ferences with foreign powers? If the offer 
of the mission manifested the President’s 
opinion both of your integrity and talents 
in public business, whence the necessity 
of obviating the honest misapprehensions 
“of some, and the wanton misrepresenta- 
“ tions of others,”’ since Mr. Madison was 
to be ranked in neither of these classes? 
Did not the diflerent important offices you 
had sustained under the government sofii- 
ciently imply the confidence which you. 
had inspired ? What man, what print had 
calumniated your character? The ene- 
mies of the administration alone honoured 
you with their reproaches, as they now 
dishonour you with their applause.—Mr. 
Madison had published no book to ruin 
your reputation—he had revealed to the 
world no confidential conversations of 
yours—he had said nothing of your foi- 
bles, of your ‘ embarrassments and auk- 
* wardness ’*— your « confusion ’— your 
* perturbation “—your « disquietude 7— 
your ‘ peevishness’—and of his own com- 
posure, and your want of it. Provocation 

re was none, nor can any justification 





be found, or your conduct be imputed 1, 
any other motive than the gratification o 
the basest passion which disgraces human 
nature.-You have stated that your dif 
ferenees of opinion with Mr. Madison re 
spected certain public measures and pub. 
lic men. But you have not shewn why 
constitutional right you had to press upop 
the president’ yonr-opinions upon public 
measures, and still less of . nominations tp 
office, in which the senate are his sole 
constitutional advisers. He may indeed 
“require the opinion in writing of the 
“ heads of the executive departments upon 
“any subject relative to the duties of their 
« ottices.”” But for rejecting their opi. 
nions, delivered in any other mode, he is 
no wise constitutionally responsible. Un. 
less then you can shew that Mr. Madison 
has, to the injury of the national rights 
and interests, rejected your advice in 
writing on subjects relating to the daties 
of your office, you do not furnish even 
prima facie ‘evicence to support your 
charges. Instead of this, the weapons you 
have aimed at him recoil back upon your- 
self, and you stood self convicted of hav- 
ing in many instances travelled out of the 
bounds of your department, of having tres 
passed on the rights of the President, at 
tempted to usurp his authority, and re- 
jented upon ‘suspicion’ merely an ‘ho- 
‘nourable appointinent,’ decorously pro 
fered, as you have admitted, and which 
you consider as affording ‘ demonstrative 
‘proof of his confidence in your fidelity 
‘and: capacity. in public affairs,’ If the 
President, without distrusting either your 
integrity or talents, but discovering tha 
the diflerence of opinion-which had arise 
between you and himself, rendered it 10- 
consistent with the public. good that you 
should remain in the administration, pr 
posed vour acceptance of the mission !* 


| stead of your office, at the same time intl: 


mating, with that decorum and moder’ 
tron for which he is distinguished, his mo 
tives for desiring such a change. Ups 
what ground have you appealed to the 
people? They cannot partake of youl 
‘ suspicions,’ because they do pot know 
upon what grounds they rest ;_ still less 
can they sympathize with you on accout 
of your wounded. pride, your boast’ 
hopes, or your disappointed ambition. 
cause you. could not overrule the me* 
sures of administration, you have qu!" 


the service of your country, the people . 


can feel no other interest-in the affair 1b2® 


merely to ascertain the fitness of yours 


r 
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people 


fair than 
our suc 


sor for the situation to which he has 
een called, On this head they are satis- 
Hed that your place is amply supplied. 
Being thus satisfied, you will not be able 
» shake their well-grounded confidence in 
heir President by such tales as you have 
et told, or which your inventive faculty | 
jay hereafter compose. Editying and 





musing they undoubtediy will be to that 
nction who delight in the disgrace of 
eir government and. country=—but they 
ili excite in the breasts of honest and 
mpartial men no other emotions but those 
»f contempt and indignation. 


Puocton. 


ee 


iter from Mr JEFFERSON, bate President 
of the American States, to the Farw or 
Bucnan, taken from the New York Public 
Advertiser of the 24th July, 1811. 


Washington, Jiily 10, 1803. 
My Lord—I received through the 
ands of Mr. Lenox, on his return to the 
jnited States, the valuable volume you 
ere so good as to send me on the life 
nd writings of Fletcher of Salton, ‘hhe 
political principles of that patriot were 
worthy ef the purest periods of the 
British constitution. They are those 
Which were in vigor at the epoch of the 
merican emigration; our ancestors 
brought them here, and they needed little 
trengthening to make us what we are.— 
Dui in the weakened condition of English 
Vhiggism, at this day, it. requires more 
rmness to publish and advocate them 
han itdid then to act upon them, ‘This 
heritis peculiarly your lordship’s, and no 
ie honors it more than myself; freely 
hdmitting at the same time, the right of a 
ation to change its political principles and 
oustiiution at will; and the impropriety 
bi any but its own citizens censuring that 
hange. expect your lordship has been 
'sappointed, as I acknowledge I have 
een, in the issue of the convulsions on 
he othér side of the channel, (in France.) 
his has certainly lessened the interest 
which the philanthrophist warmly felt in 
hose Struggles. Without befriending human 
berty, a Stgantic force has risen up which seems 
> threaten the world—-but it hangs on the 
read of opinien, which may break from 
ne day to another.—I feel a real anxiety 
0 the conflict in which your nation is 
S210 engaged, and bless the Almighty 
“ing, who in gathering together the 
aters under the heavens into one place, 
vided the dry lands of your hemisphere 
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forom the dry land of our’s, and said, 
“here at least be there peace.” | hope 
that peace and amity with all nations will 
long be the charter of our land, and that 
its prosperity, under this charter, will 
re-act on the mind of Europe, and profit 
ber by the example. My hope of pre- 
servirig peace for our country is not 
founded on the Quaker principle, of non- 
resistance under every wrong: but in the 
belief that a jost and friendly conduct on 
our part will procure justice and friendship 
from others, and ‘that in the existing con- 
test each of the combatants will find an in- 
terest in our friendship.—I cannot say we 
shall be unconcerned spectators of the 
combat. We feel for human  svtferinge 
and we wish the good of all. We shall 
look on therefore with the sensations 


which these dispositions and the events of 


the war will produce.—I feel a pride in 
the justice which your lordship’s senti- 
ments render to ihe character of my illus- 
trious countryman, Washington. The 
moderation of his desires, and the strength 
of his judgment enabled him to calculate 
correctly, that the road to that glory 
which never dies, is to use power for the 
support of the laws and liberties of our 
country, not for its destruction, and his 
will accordingly survive the wreck of 
every thing now living. 
Tuo, JEFFERSON. 
To the Earl of Buchan. 


ENGLAND AND AMERica.—Order in Council, 
published in the Gazette of 7 Scpt. 1811, 
relative to the American Commerce with 
the West Indies. 


It con'ains an order grounded on an 
Act of the 46th of bis majesty, intituled 
«An Act for authorising his majesty in 
council to. allow, during the present war, 
and six weeks after the ratification of a 
definitive treaty of peace, the importation 
and exportation of certain goods and com- 
modities in neutral ships, into and from 
his majesty’s territories in the West Indies 
and Continent of South America.” By 
virtue of this Act, Orders in Council have 
been made at different periods, permitting 
the importation into the territories above- 
mentioned. of certain articles, goods, and 
commodities specified, for the most part 
the products of the United States, or of the 
fisheries of the same; but by this new 
Order, it is directed, that after the Ist of 
December, no importation of the ander- 
mentioned articles shall take place into 
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anv of our West India Islands, “ 


in which 


there shall not be, at the time when such 
articles are brought for importation, the 


following duties on such articles, being of 


the growth or produce of the United States 


of America; namely, 


Sterling Money. 


For every quintal of dried or 
salted Cod, or Ling Fish, 
cured or Salted ...ccccsccessee L 

For every barrel of cured or 
pickled Shads, Alewives, Mac- 
karel, or Salmon, a propor- 
tionate duty. 


Wheat Flour per barrel, not 
weighing more than one hun- 
dred and ninety six pounds, 

On Bread or Biscuit of Wheat 
Flour, or any other Grain, per 
barrel, not weighing more 
than one hundred pounds net 
WHIGRS . vccindesetevongheree ehiveede 

On Bread (or every hundred 
pounds made from Wheat or 
any other Grain whatever, im- 
ported in bags or other pack- 
ages than barrels, weighing 
as aforesaid ..... 

On Flour or Meal made from 
Rye, Peas, Beans, Indian 
Corn, or other Grain than 
Wheat, per barrel, not weigh- 
ing more than one hundred 
and ninety-six pounds......... 

On Peas, Beans, Rye, Indian 
Corn, Callivancies, or other 
Grain, per bushel...........0066 

On Rice, for every one hundred 
pounds net weight .........4.. 

For every twelve hundred (com- 
monly called one thousand) 
of Red Oak Staves ............ 

For every twelve hundred (com- 
monly called one thousand) 
of White Oak Staves, and for 
every one thousand pieces of 
Heading seccscccesccccscsecesces 

Horses, Nout Cattle, or other 
Livet Sock, for every one hun- 
dred pounds of the value 
thereot, at the port or place of 


eeeeeereeeerraeree 


Current Money 
of jamaica, 


0-1 


importation eeeeee eee erereeeee see 10 





AN 


ESSAY ON SHEEP, 


Intended chiefly to promote the intro- 
duction aud propagation of Merinos 


fields, in winter, was quite erroneous 5 





(3 


in the United States of America, }y 
proving, from actual experiments, th. 
great advantage thereof to Agricul 
ture and Manufactures. —By Rp 
Livincston.—= Printed by Order 9 
the Legislature of the State of Nes 
York.—London, reprinted :—With 
Preface and Explanatory Notes by 
Wititim Consett. 


PREFACE. 

THE following work is, in my opinion, 
well calculated to be useful to any pr. 
prietor of sheep, and particularly to any 
one who is desirous of raising a flock o 
Merinos. It is, besides, full of curious 
matter, and the reading of it produces the 
pleasing effect of bringing us, as it were, 
anto a country, which we have only heard of 
before. But, that which most strongly 
recommended it to me, and which induced 
me to re-publish it, was, that it completely 
settled the very important question, nane- 
ly, whether the American States could di- 
pense with European Wool and Woollens; 1 
question of very great interest to the 
world in general, and to England in pa 
ticular.—Having never seen, in any pw 
of America, an assemblage of sheep wor 
thy of the name of flock; and, having, 
from habit, always looked vpon Gras 
Fields, and Downs and Turnip Fields 


being indispensably necessary to the rer 


ing and keeping of sheep in any consi‘t- 
rable number, I gave it as my opinion, 
about three years ago (when writing abov! 
the then dispute with America), tha! te 
Americans never conld do without ta 
irom other. countries, seeing that, for the 
want of winter herbage and turnip fields, 
which they could not have for feed, " 
winter, on account of. the deep sions 
they had it not in their power to keep 


sheep in number sufficient to supply them 
With a tenth part of the wool requisite 
their various uses, But, upon reading 
French work by C. P. LasTeyrte, = 
tuled «A History of the introduction of 5 “sj 
“ nish Sheep into the different States % Be 


** rope, &c. &c.”’ I found that my notion 
of the absolute necessity of grass or gt | 

- and, 
that the very finest flock of shecp ™ é 
Europe, were kept at house during oN 
and: sometimes six, mouths in the ye" 
I found, that in Saxony, in Silesi, i 
Denmark, in Sweden; I found, that 9° 
these countries, it was the invartable ser 
tice to keep the sheep at house and y%™ 
like oxen or other cattle, ali the win") 
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15) 
id, Lalso found, that, under this treat- 
ent, the Merino race of sheep as well as 
thers had succeeded perfecily well. I 
ow find, too, that the very finest wool 
nown to the English manufacturer comes 
vom Sarony; into which country tie 
breed of Spanish sheep has been introduced 


> say, a little more than twice the length 
of time that the present war has been 
boing on—When | learnt, that flocks of 
beep could be kept for whole winters, 
year alter year, in houses and yards, fed 
pon straw, haulm, dried leaves, horse- 
hesnuts, hay, and potatoes; and, when I 
perceived, that these flocks not only lived 
ut increased most wonderfully, and that 
hey sent to England even finer wool than 
ny that ever Was, or that could now be, 
tained from Spain; when I perceived 
huis, I could entertain no doubt of the 
practicability of multiplying sheep to any 
xicutin the American States, where ani- 
als of every kind are uncommonly pro- 
jitic, and where ail the above-mentioned 
beans of wintering are found in super- 
ioundance. Before, therefore, Isaw Mr. 
Livingston’s Essay, I was fully convinced, 
Bhat, if the Americans did not speedily 
Hecome independant of all other countries 
ur wool and woollens, it must be entirely 
ducir own fault.—It appears that they do 
ot mean to incur this blame;. for, the 
hole country seems to be animated with 
he desire of rearing sheep chiefly for tbe 
ake of the wool, as will clearly appear 
rom the facts stated by Mr. Livingston. 
Indeed, the circumstance of this Essay 
Paving been published by Order of the Legis- 
ure of New York, and at the public ex- 
ence, professedly, (as will be seen from 
the subjoined Resolutions of the two 
ouses, ).upon the ground of public utility ; 
this circumstance alone is quite conclusive 
4 to the fact, that the increase of sheep 
dof the manufacture of wool are be- 
ome objects of great public interest in 
Merica ; objects in the accomplishment 
i which they will have been powerfully 
sisted by the measures adopted against 
ar commerce by the Governments of 
whi and France, who, very likely, 
“ere wholly unconscious, that they were, 





the genius of freedom.—It is, I think. mar 
hiest, from the following pages, that, in 





Will be able. to 
and also with woollen cloth ; and that, even 
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nly forty-six years at the longest; that is | 


| away. 


in this case, acting under the guidance of 


three or four years, at the most, America 
supply herself with wool, 


[S40 
now, if it should become necessary, she 
could do very well without importing any 
wool or woollens from any part of the 
world. ‘This is a great event. It is a 
| great change in the affairs of nations. 
|The Americans, who, until now, have 
heen obliged to look to England chiefly 
for coats, made of wool that came from 
Spain ; ten millions of people who got the 
principal articles of their wearing apparel! 
in this round-about way, will now grow 
those articles upon their own lands, and 





cloth- makers, those articles of food, which 
they used to raise in order to pay England 
and Spain for manufacturing and for wool, 
The intelligent reader will be at no loss 
to perceive how great must be the advan- 
tage of this change to the American States; 
a change which that country owes to the 
folly and tyranny of other governments.— 
But, this. change, favourable as I hope it 
may prove, to the interes!s of mankind in 
| general, could not have been so rapidly 
produced, had it not been for the actual 
|} invasion of Spain by the Emperor Napo- 











1 ‘ ; ! ‘ 
leon, who, without intending it, perhaps, 


has by this invasion, scattered the inesti- 
mable flocks of Spain over the face of the 
earth. Not the Spanish monarciiy only, 
but the Spanish nation, has he broken up, 
dispersing its goods and chaite!s to alt 
| who were in a condition to take them 
Its pictures and its plate and its 
jeweis, all its valuable moveables are, long 
ago, divided amongst its invaders;. is 
flocks have been driven out, shipped off, 
or devoured ; its houses, after having been 
pillaged, have, in no sma!l proportion, been 
levelled with the ground: and, the ground, 
itself is all that seems to have any security 
af remaining. Yet, amidst all this ruin, 
amidst this general wreck of society, it is 
much to be questioned, whether the great 
mass of the people jn Spain are not as 
well, and even better off, than they. for- 
merly were; for, what interest had they 
in the flecks which composed the riches 
of their country? What knew they of 
those flocks but in as much as they were a 
scourge ty themselves? The exclusive 
property of the privileged order, not only 
was it impossible for the cultivator of the 
land to obtain any share in the benef aris- 
ing from these flocks, but he was compelled 
to assist, without payment, in their. syp- 
port, by throwing open his fields and bis 
garden to be devoured hy them in their 
periodical journeys from one part ef the 
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347] 
country to the other!* With this fact 
before him, what man, who is not either a 
tyrant or wiling slave, can regret that 
these flocks have been dispersed? And, 
I think, it must be peculiarly gratifying 
to the American farmer, to see raised in 


his own fields and fashioned under bis | 


own happy roof, that coat, by his former 
mode of obtaining which he uved to enrich 
and abet the owner of those flocks whose 
ravages insured hunger as well as naked- 
ness to the miserable peasant of Spain.— 
l am aware, that there are many persons, 
who will learn with sorrow, that America 
is becoming, if not actually become, in- 
dependent of England. Such ts not the 
feeling, with which I have learnt the fact, 
being of opimon, that what has generally 
been called commercial greiiness may be 
fairly numbered amongst the most griev- 
ous of our country’s calamities, And, in- 
deed, it dees appear to me to require a 
pretty complete perversion of intellect, to 
make men regard such a traffic as that 
which has existed between America anid 
England, as conducive to the happiness of 
their people. Is there not, upon the face 
Of it, something offensive to reason in the 
proposition, that the mutual happiness of 
two nations is promoted by the clothing of 
the one being made by the other in return 
for food supplied to the later by the 
former; and that this interchange takes 

lace across a sea of three thousand miles 
teat while, at the same time, each na- 
tion has the means of making the whole 
of its own clothing and raising the whole 
of its own food within its own territory ? 
What we receive from America, in pay- 
ment of our cloth, is the produce of her 
lands. We seil our wool and the /abour of 
our manufacturers for the produce of Ame- 
rican (ands. Now, why not employ this 
labour upon our own lands, and produce 
thereby (as we can 2s far as her commo- 
dities are useful to us) those articles. we 
now receive from the American lamis? 
And why shquld not she keep her food at 
home for the use of those persons who 





* Ihave heard of but one species of 
oppression to exceed this; and that is the 
instance which the Rev. Mr. Bucaannan 
Ae us of the paor people in the Western 

slands of Scotland heing compelled to 
_ and feed the children of the rich; and 
also to give part of their goods to their 
landlord’s bride at the time of her mar- 
riage ! | 
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articles she now gets from us? This iy 
the true view of it. Men may load the 
subject as much as they please with fine 
sounding terms and epithets ; but, at las, 
to this it comes, that we employ clotliler 
to make coats for the American farmers 
and America employs farmers to raise 
food for ovr clothiers; and ihat this js 
going on, while we have land whence to 
raise more fcod than sufficient for a!! oy 
people, and while America has ample 
means of raising wool and of making coats 
for all her people. If, indeed, it was im. 
possible to make cleth in America and 
also impossible to raise food enough in 
England for our peopie, I should be ready 
to acknowledge the exchange to be ad- 
vantageous, though carried on at a dix 
tance of three thousand miles, with all the 
expences and uncertainties of maritime 
commerce. But, situated as the ino 
countries are, each possessing within it- 
self ample means of being independent of 


‘the other, it appears to me, that the ex- 


change operates, and can operate, solely 
to the advantage of monopolizing indiri- 
duals and companies, who thrive not from 
administering to the necessities of the two 
countries, but from the supplying of wants 
created soleiy by folly.— There is anotber 
light, in which the change, now taking 
place, is of great importance. It will, for 


|a while at least, diminish the power of 


taration. - The American farmer now psys, 
upon his coat, not only all the duty laid 


‘on by his own government, but all the 


duty laid on by foreign governments. 
The arm of foreign governments can never 
reach his coat, if raised and wove in his 
own country; and, as to his own gover' 
ment, it will be, at least some years before 
it will have power to tax the produce 0! 
the land or any domestic manufacture: © 
that, as Mr. Livincsron has shown, the 
American farmer will obtain his coat at? 
third part of the expence that it has hitherto 
cost him ; while he will have the satisfac 
tion to reflect, that he is no longer clad by 
the labour of the ragged and the naked; 
that he does not owe these, which at 
amongst the greatest of his comforts, 
the ingenuity and the toils of misery 5 t* 
‘* For him no wretches, born to work and weep, ,, 
Pine at the loom, or tempt the dang’rous deep- 
When we reflect on the vices and ™ 
sery, on the degradation ‘of the hums 
character, generally attendant on 8 ot 
faring life, it is impossible not to feel p 
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maritime commerce. Jt may be said, 
that men enter voluntarily on board oi 
merchant ships. So they do into. the 
stews and the gaming-houges, and into 
every thing that tends to a corruption of 


| morals and to the producing of unhappt- 


ness and cishonour. It certainly is the 
business Of individuals to resist tempta- 
tion; but, it is the business of govern- 


' ments, and, indeed, their duty, to Jessen, 


as much as possible, the number and the 
strength of temptations to vice. ‘The first 
duty of a government is to see that the 
people who live under it are happy; and, 
of course, it is its duty to prevent, or, at 
least, to discourage, by all the means in 
its power, the establishment, or growth, of 
those professions, or callings, which, from 
experience, have been found to produce 
vice and misery. It may so happen, that, 
without employing a considerable number 
of the citizens of a State upon the waters, 
the independence of the State itself would 
be endangered, In such a case the go- 
vernment has no choice; but, this is not 
the situation of America, who stands in 
need of little maritime force for her defence, 


| and who, after a diminution of her foreign 


commerce, would require still less, be- 
cause she would have less shipping to pro- 
tect, and her sea-ports would beccme an 
oyect of less importance. — The large 
towns also, those numerous assemblages 
of people, which are formed by maritime 
commerce, constitute an evil the extent of 
which is hardly to be calculated. No one 
will deny, that vice and wretchedness 
choose populous cities as their favourite 
abode; that there no small part of the 
causes of all the miseries of mankind are 
engendered ; and that, of all descriptions 
population, that of a sea-port is the 
Worst. Let any man, who has a mind 
formed for serious reflection, only walk 
through the streets and alleys in the 
neighbourhood of shipping. The whole 
of a sea-port town presents a picture suf- 
ficiently disgusting ; but, as we-approach 
the water’s edge; as we draw near the 
bales, the casks, the boxes, the wharfs, 
the lighters and the ships, the aspect of 
‘very thing animate or inanimate, grows 
more and more loathsome, every sound 
Rows more and more hideous; all is a 
“ene of wrangling, rapacity, violence, 
insolence, deceit, bribery, perjury, filth 
2nd disease, It is impossible, therefore, 


iy @ man of @ right’ mind, not to’see with 
Pp “asure, any change in the affairs of the 
World, the “natural tendency of which 
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sure at the prospect of a diminution of | change is to render so large and increasing 
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a country 
others, and, of course, to prevent the 
corruption of her people by collecting 
them together in sea-port towns: and, as 
to us, l am thoroughly convinced, that, 
the same cause will operate equally to our 
advantage ; and that, én she end, all that 
France is now duing, as to commerce, will be 
foundto have contributed to the perma. 
nent safety and bappiness of England.— 
Be it, however, matter of joy or of regret, 
the fact is, that the dependence of America 
upon Europe, {s now at an end; and, in- 
deed, political circumstances seem to 
threaten an end even to the intercourse. 
‘This I should regret; because, an inter- 
course between nations is the source of an 
increase of knowledge, which has always 
been as favourable to the freedom ahd 
happiness of mankind, as 2 great, mono- 
polizing, combining, speculating, taxing, 
loan-jobbing commerce bas been hostile to 
every thing that is patriotic, liberal, and 
This sort of commerce, so diflerent 
from that which opened and kept up the 
enlightening intercourse between nations, 
is always, and always will be, the fast ally 
of despotism, wherever to be found, in 
whatever shape, under whatever sham 
names or outward appearances the accursed 
thing may exist. ‘This sort of commerce 
is not only a fast ally of despotism, but, 
is, perhaps, its most powerful ally ; and, I 
cannot disguise, that it gives me very 
great pleasure to see, and to have the 
proof before me, that, at any rate, this all- 
corrupting commerce, which was fast 
growing up in America, has now received 
a deadly blow; and, of that blow, it ap- 
pears that no small part of the merit, is 


due to the Author of this work. 


W™. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, 


Wednesday, 3rd April, 1811. 
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France.—Address to the Emperor from La 


“Lippe and from ihe Ionian Isles, together 
with his Imperial Majesty’s Answers— 
Paris, 19th Aug. 1811, 

(Concluded from page 320. ) 
Penetrated 


POU TE REPI Ree Bee el 


with respect for the emiment virtues of 
your Majesty, and full of confidence. in 
that powerful us which rege 
destines of Europe, and secures the hap- 


enius which regulates the 


piness of all his subjects, we present as 
pledges of our fidelity and entire devoted- 
ness, the benefits which ear department is 


as America independent of 


~ 
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about to enjoy from the union of its inha- | 


bitants with the great family of which 
your Majesty is the father. Already the 
genivs of your Majesty has divined our 
wants; an uniform and enlightened legisla- 
tion will secure the rights of property ; 
speedy justice, founded upon one system, 
will watch over its waintenance. The cred 
tors and pensioners of the State, whom the 
misfortunes of war had condemned to long 
and painful privations, will owe their hap- 
pirtess to their new quality of French sub- 
jects. Already the roads which are open- 
bag, the canals which are digging, restore 
comfort and industry in countries little 
favoured by the nature of their soil ; and 
your new subjects have formed the hope 
ef rivalling your old ones in prosperity, 
as they this day engage to equal thei’ in 
devotedness to the august person of your 
Majesty. 
Thesaddress closes with felicitations on 
the birth of the King of Rome. 
Reply of His Majesty. 
Gentlemen, Deputies of the Department 
ef La Lippe,—The city of Manster be- 
longed to an ecclesiastical Sovereign. De- 
plorable effeet of ignorauce and of super- 
atition! Providence, which has willed 
that I should re-establish the throne of 
Charlemagne, has caused you, with Hol- 
land and the Hanseatic towns, to return 
to the bosom of the empire. ‘The moment 
you became French, my heart made no 
distinction between you and the other 
parts of my states. As soon as circum- 
staaces shail permit, I will feel a lively 
datisfaction in being in the midst of you. 
M. Theotoki, President of the Ionian 
Deputation, presented the following ad- 
dress. | 
SIRE; Interpreters of the wishes of your 
people of Ionia, we come to place at the 
of your Majesty’s august throne, 
their renewed expressions of fidelity and 
lively joy for the fortunate event which 
has given an hei to your great empire, 
an infant to your paternal heart, and to us 
the asanred hope of an hero, who, to be 
the worthy Sovereign of forty millions of 
men, has only to place before himself 
your immortal model.—From the sove- 
reign height of glory to which your tri- 
wy and Face wii talents. have 
ya you, dergnp, Sire, to turn your re- 
ards towards the inhabitants of be lonian 
isles, which a part, though 
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a moment, but always faithful to your 
Majesty, could only have been calum. 
niated by the machiavelism of an enemy 
envious of their felicity ——If it is true, 
Sire, that in those of our isles occupied 
at this moment by the enemy, there are 
}to be found some senseless beings who 
have the audacity to prefer to the glorious 
title of your sutfjects, the ever hateful 
|} name ef enemies of ther country and of 
| its most sacred rights, let them experience 
the fate which their crimes and the in. 
dignant voice of their fellow-citizens in. 
| voke upon their heads.—But let not Greek 
bonour be sulijed by the crimes ef some 
infatuated imdividuals; the -Greeks are 
still the same men, whose former ages of 
| glory can only be effaced in the records 
of immortality by the age of your Ma. 
jesty.—The benefits, Sire, you have con- 
ferred upon us,—the treasures of industry 
which your imperial munificence has 
poured out,—your cares, by which Corfu, 
the central security of the Ionian isles, is 
daily surrounded by new resources traced 
out by your gehius,—and the choice of a 
man to govern us who dees honour at once 
to humanity. and war,—all these ae 
powerful motives which attach our hearts 
to your sacred person, from whom alone 
| we Can expect our regeneration.—Shiow!!! ' 
the envmy dare to present himself vader 
our walis, we. will seize with zeal that op- 
portunity of proving to your Majesty, and 
to the universe, the value which we attach 
to the ever glorious title of subjects of 
Napoleon the Great. 


Reply of His Majesty. 
Gentlemen, deputies of the lonian Isles; 
Ihave caused great works to be carried 
onin your,couutry. Ihave there:collected 
a great number of troops, and- stores ob 


every kind. I do not regret the expence 
which Corfu costs my treasury—it is the / 
key of the Adriatic. I will never abav- 
don the Isles which the enemy’s naval 
superiority has caused, to fall into his 
hands. In India, in America, and in the 
Mediterranean, all that is and has beet 
French, shall always be so. Congpered 
by the enemy through the vicissitades of 
war, they shall be restored to the emp!é 
bby other events of war, or by the stipu- 
lations of peace. I shauld consider it 
ap indelible blot on the glory of my reig™ 
ever to sanction the abasdonment of a 
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